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THE PASSING SHOW 



THE mournful wail of the eleven-hundred-per-cent-profit book 
and autograph martyr is again heard in the land. This time, 
his grievance is against a soulless miscreant who has been selling 
him, in a double sense, in the line of Bibles bearing the alleged 
autograph of Stonewall Jackson. The miscreant aforesaid, it ap- 
pears, circulated about New York offering to the trade a curiosity 
which, if it had been unimpeachably genuine, would have sold 
readily for a considerable price, for any paltry figure the trade 
chose to name to him. Blind in their confidence in the guileless- 
ness of the unsophisticated stranger, these generous tradesmen 
snapped at the opportunity of profiting by his ignorance, and, 
swallowing his bait, hooked themselves on their own superior 
sharpness. The Bibles, of which the vendor possessed a source of 
supply always one copy in advance of the demand, were frauds, of 
course. To anyone not blinded by the eagerness of greed, this 
would have been patent at once. Considering the prices paid for 
them and the prices asked, and in one or two instances obtained 
from confiding collectors, the deluded dealers would have been 
wise to have pocketed their petty loss. It is not good policy for 
them to take the publ'c into the secrets of their rapacious trade. 
As it was, they rushed for the police and the newspapers, and 
afforded to collectors the edifying spectacle of men who set them- 
selves up as infallible authorities and responsible agents, having 
been tricked by the flimsiest scheme of a small swindler. The 
collector with a fair average of intelligence will doubtless com- 
mence to ask himself, if these are the sort of experts who guar- 
antee his collections, who will guarantee the experts ? 

* * * 
Death has claimed another of the great French artists of our 
day whose works belong among the crown-jewels of collectorship. 
On the nth of September last, Theodule Ribot succumbed to a 
heart disease complicated by a painful and incurable affection of 
the kidneys, which he had long suffered with the patient heroism 
of a martyr. He follows close after Meissonier and Dupre, upon 
that mysterious journey in which the masters of the century, from 
the time of Gericault, have in turn passed from the immortal 
splendors of their art into the oblivion of the body. With him 
departs an artist in whom the genius of Ribera burned, but with a 
purer and more tranquil flame, and sustained by a spirit of gener- 
ous humanity and modest manhood such as the sinister and selfish 
Spaniard never knew. That the works of this lofty and powerful 
artist are not better known in this country is the misfortune of 
our collectors. Now that the seal of the sepulchre has been set 



upon his genius, its productions must become precious in propor- 
tion to their growing rarity. His art was not of the kind which 
produces that manner of popularity which brings present profit 
with it. His greatest fame is yet in the future. 

* * ♦ 

One fact which will assist materially in the appreciation in value 
of Ribot 's pictures is that they, in spite of his steady industry, are 
by no means common. The German soldiery during the Prussian 
invasion slaughtered almost his entire product which they dis- 
covered in the cellar where he had put them away for safety, and 
for some years thereafter his productiveness was almost entirely 
interrupted ; nor has he, at any period since, been really prolific. 
His powerful effects of light and shade were produced, it may be 
interesting to state, by a means of his own devising. His studio 
occupied the entire top of his house at Colombes. At either end 
of this garret, a narrow skylight admitted into the room, other- 
wise buried in a mysterious obscurity a strongly concentrated 
illumination. Under one of these lights he posed his model or 
arranged the still life he designed to paint. Under the other he 
worked. Between him and his subject was a gulf of gloom, barren 
of anything that might distract his attention from the one point 
of interest, while the background, rich and powerful in its depths 
of dusky shade, suggested to his brush that palpitating and vibrat- 
ing profundity of tone which is one of the characteristics of his 
work. I notice that some of his local newspaper obituaries ascribe 
his chiaro-oscuro to his having painted by artificial light at night, 
but after some such experiments in his early struggling years this 
was not the case. The story is, however, good enough for those 
to tell who know no better. 

Now that Meissonier has passed away, those who have the for- 
tune to know Ferdinand Roybet, and to have the entree of his 
vast atelier in the Rue Martin, are commencing to indicate him 
as the legitimate successor to the departed master. This is not 
fair to Roybet, who certainly requires no fictitious enhancement 
of his title to distinction. Whatever Meissonier may have! been, 
Roybet has never been anything but himself since, more than 
thirty years ago — a self-taught student from the school at Lyons — 
he entered Paris on his path to glory and to fortune. Even in 
the days when he earned a meagre living working for the glass- 
makers, his hand had an original touch, and when, in i866, the 
Princesse Mathilde purchased " Le Fou," with which he made his 
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debut at the Salon, she purchased a work of individuality and 
direct personal expressiveness. Imitating no one, Roybet has 
many imitators. Excepting in a certain choice of subject, there 
is no possible affinity between him and Meissonier. Last year he 
astonished Paris — accustomed to admire him as a painter of cos- 
tume pictures, brilliant and powerful studies of textures, and ex- 
periments in color — by exhibiting his strength as a painter of 
history. At the Delmonico Galleries in this city you may see — 
perhaps for the first time as far as such evidence has been pro- 
duced in this country — how really great a painter he is, and how 
little one may truly judge him by those splendid cavaliers and 
gorgeous page-boys and glittering men-at-arms by which he is 
represented in the average American collection. 

* * * 

The picture in present question comes from a private collection 
in Paris, and bears the date of 1883. The scene is the common 
room of a tavern, or perhaps the cantine of a guardroom, in the 
seventeenth century, when Louis XIII reigned in France by the 
proxy of the Great Cardinal. A group of guardsmen are gathered 
around a table, at which they have evidently been having a long 
rouse. The joyous spirit of an abundance of good wine shines in 
every face. Empty wine jars and jugs litter the floor, while a ser- 
vant fills the glasses round again. Seated on the table, a rollick- 
ing mousquetaire plays upon a mandolin the air of a drinking- 
song, which a companion sings. One trooper in a buff coat listens 
to the performance, enchanted out of recollection of his pipe. An- 
other, an older hand at it, looks on with less emotion. He has 
heard the song too often before. One turns to give an order to ' 
the attendant who fills his goblet. Each figure is individual in 
character, in spirit and expression. The singer's whole heart is in 
his performance. The accompanist laughs to see his comrade so 
serious. It is all the hearty enjoyment of strong men, too brave 
to be ill-natured even in their cups, men of the days of D'Artag- 
nan, of Athos, Porthos and Aramis, when it was as glorious to die 
like a gentleman as to live like one, and when a gentleman had no 
vocation in life but to live merrily and fight valiantly until the end. 
As you look at this picture, so animated and eloquent of life, you 
become conscious of the quality in which Roybet rises above 
all the imitation his success has inspired. The cleverest of his 
imitators paint only models in fancy costumes. He paints men. 
Exquisite as his detail is ; true as is every flash of light upon a 
wine glass, the texture of every coat, the embroidery of a doublet, 
the soft leather of a buff boot, and the deep pile of the rug thrown 
on the table for the mandolinist to sit upon, these are subordinate 
items of the picture, and not mere excuses for its existence. You 
absorb the whole picture first, before you begin to study them, and 
wonderful as you may find their truth of execution, you must find 
it more wonderful still that they take their places so justly in their 
relations to the living interest of the scene in which they play their 
passive parts. 

It is rarely that you find in any gallery such an opportunity for 
comparison of great and entirely opposite gifts as that offered by 
this Roybet and an example of Lerolle, which is another recent im- 
portation of the same house. Here we are upon the margin of a 
little river flowing placidly between grassy banks through what 
might be a vale in Arcady. A few embers of the fires of sunset 
smoulder over the horizon. Above the sky is made transparent 
by the pale reflection of a moon not yet arisen. In this mystic 
light, two female figures take their places like true and familiar 
parts of the scene. One, on the bank in the foreground, squeezes 
the moisture from her hair after her bath. Her figure is draped in 
a robe of white lawn which takes on a classical aspect amid the 
surroundings and in its adjustment to the simple and graceful 
lines of her body. The garments of her companion are on the 
greensward at her feet and their wearer lingers in the stream, 
whose tepid waters caress her like an embrace of farewell as she 
slowly and reluctantly approaches the bank. No poet ever sang in 
a vein of tenderer or more subtle harmony than the artist has in- 
fused into this idyll, in which he shows us how closely akin nature 
and poetry are when they are viewed with a sympathetic eye. 
Lerolle has never shown here a picture so full of himself and so 
worthy of himself, fine in feeling and elevated in character as his 
work always is. It has in it the very essence of great art, the re- 
finement of realism into the realm of the ideal. 

« » » 

One sees so little of the productions of Humphrey Moore on this 
side of the water that any one is worth notice. That which Messrs. 
Schaus & Co. have recently put on view has an additional interest, 
in that it is of more ambitious dimensions than the artist's pictures 
commonly assume. The subject is two gayly-dressed Japanese 



girls, who, squatting on the floor of a tea-house, entertain the pre- 
sumed guests with a concert. The artist's bright, pure color gives 
the group a gayety in keeping with the subject, the figures are 
full of character and life, and the handling is free and bold. The 
picture reveals all of the attractive and excellent qualities which 
are present in the artist's smaller canvases, allied to a largeness 
of feeling and execution that testifies to his sustained cultiva- . 
tion of his powers. Nothing of the kind can be said of Mr. John 
S. Sargent's portrait of ex-Speaker Reed, which is exhibited 
at the same galleries. The retrograde movement in Mr. Sar- 
gent's art appears to have become chronic. 

Now that Mr. Thomas B. Clarke has opened his Art House, as 
he very appositely calls it, at No. 4 East Thirty-fourth street, the 
collector may make another red mark upon the chart of his 
wanderings of the town. The house is as original as its title, and 
in the classification and arrangement of its contents presents the 
aspect of a museum in which the selection and disposition of 
objects have been governed by the severest scrutiny and consider- 
ation of their relative interest and harmony of association. The 
first floor is divided into three rooms or cabinets. The front pre- 
sents a collection of porcelains, largely composed of small and 
gemlike pieces, in single colors. The rear room sparkles with the 
airy brightness of blue and white in every degree of dimensions 
and delicacy. The central apartment or cabinet, which divides 
these two, is given over to Greek art, and is rich is Tanagra speci- 
mens and terra-cottas, and in decorated pottery and archaic glass. 
In the hallway upon the second floor have been constructed a 
series of small alcoves, richly hung with plush draperies and illu- 
minated by electric light, in which single pieces of porcelain are 
shown with fairly dazzling splendor of effect. This detail of the 
Art House, at once original in conception and really admirable in 
taste, ought to hold a suggestion for collectors who appreciate the 
value of the unexpected, and who wish to invest the display of 
their treasures with the added interest of a delightful surprise. 
The apartment devoted to the exhibition of George Inness's 
pictures overlooks Thirty-fourth street, and is admirably calcu- 
lated for the effective display of large as well as smaller canvases. 
Other rooms harbor various collections, special and general, of 
orientalia and of ancient Greek art. The furnishings of the Art 
House throughout are in a simple scheme of color, whose sober 
richness provides the collections with a fitting background to set 
their color and brilliancy off without straining at or forcing an 

effect. 

* * * 

One item in the collections of the Art House which calls for 
special notice is a cabinet containing an extraordinary collection 
of Japanese sword-guards, to the number of over 500, and repre- 
senting every step in the growth of the Tsuba maker's industry, 
from the Fourteenth Century to the extinguishment of his art by 
the prohibition of the objects upon which it expended itself. This 
collection commences at the period when, from the primitive and 
simple guards of plain or hammered iron made by the sword- 
smiths, the Tsuba began to emerge into the domain of the creative 
and decorative artisi. They exhibit all varieties and refinement 
of damascening, enameling and chiseling, in silver, shakudo, 
shibuichi, copper, brass, bronze, combinations of the metals, and 
iron and steel. Representing, and representing very completely 
as they do, a distinctive phase of an art of the foremost historical 
and educational value, these pieces should go in their collective 
integrity, into some public collection w^here they might be pre- 
served for the public benefit. To break their sequence or separate 
them in any way would be a sad mistake, since the formation of 
such a sequence would scarcely be possi'ole again. The collection 
was, I believe, formed by the late Edward Greey, an expert whose 
experience, knowledge and sympathy with his work provided an 
earnest that whatever he undertook would be carried to the last 
possible point of perfection. 

* * * 

A new art gallery has made its appearance upon Fifth avenue, 
or, to be more accurate, the name which long distinguished one 
of our noteworthy art businesses has reappeared in a new place. 
Mr. T.J. Blakeslee, formerly head of the house of Blakeslee & Co., 
has located himself anew, at the corner of Thirty-fourth street, 
where, in a suite of galleries admirably calculated for their pur- 
pose, he displays a collection of works of that high quality by 
which his selections have always been characterized. Here are a 
tremendous Troyon — a white bullock with dun markings, stand- 
ing in a field, whose powerful color and execution rank it among 
the master's masterpieces ; a regal Dupre — the edge of a forest, 
into which a mounted sportsman is entering by a bridle-path, 
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while in the foreground a huntsman holds a pack of hounds back 
in the leash ; an exquisite Millet, showing a herd of sheep, which 
have broken from the shepherd who has been driving them, to 
rush for a hedge, upon whose tender young shoots they are 
browsing ; two Rousseaus, both small, but of supreme quality- 
one showing the slope of a stony and thicketed hillside in au- 
tumn, of positively wonderful force of execution ; and an Isabey, 
whose peer it would be difficult to discover. The scene is the 
kitchen of a feudal castle— of the old castle of Chambord, in fact. 
At the right a table is spread, at which a party of huntsmen and 
women, returned from the chase, regale themselves. . At the left, 
the cooks bestir themselves at their fireplace. The game brought 
in by the hunters is scattered on the stone floor in the foreground, 
watched by the tired hounds/ The master of the house issues 
some orders to his chief cook. Antlers and birds of prey are 
nailed to the rough walls which support a roof sustained by mas- 
sive oaken beams. The picture is like a chapter of Sir Walter 
Scott, conjured into material existence by the art of a rival wizard. 
Another striking picture is a half-length study, evidently from 
life, by Gericault, of an old soldier, whose wounded head is 
swathed in a white bandage; and by Ribot is an old woman's 
head —that famous old woman he painted so often — in this case 
in his freest and most spirited mood. 

There are a variety of other examples of the modern schools, 
and Mr. Blakeslee has gathered, also, a number of pictures of 
older date, among which are to be noted a half-length female 
figure, of the dimensions of life, by Tiepolo, and a reclining 
nymph, in the best manner of Boucher. This department of the 
galleries is especially rich in eighteenth century portraits from 
French brushes, chief among them being a charming female por- 
trait by Mme. Vigee le Brun. A portrait of personal interest is 
one of Henry M. Stanley, by G. P. A. Healy. It was painted in 
1878, and represents thi explorer, still young and rosy of face, 
with grizzled hair and a dark mustache, as all who knew him then 
will remember him. It was discovered in the shop of one of those 
French brokers who deal in pretty nearly everything dealable, and 
how it got there, or for whom and under what circumstances it 
was painted, Mr. Blakeslee is yet awaiting the result of his cor- 
respondence with the painter to reveal. A canvas of unusual im- 
portance is a portrait, at three-quarter length, in the size of life, 
by Francisco Jos6 de Goya y Lucientes, of Charles IV of Spain. 
The king is shown in his uniform as supreme military. commander, 
wearing the orders of the Golden Fleece, the Holy Ghost, and 
other splendid decorations, on a costume in itself as sumptuous 
as a royal court dress, and the picture is the most commanding 
example of the great Spanish painter that has yet appeared in 

this country. 

* * * 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti was one of those prophets in art who 
have to die in order' to become subjects for collectorship. There 
have, it is true, been persons in England, and even a few in this 
country, who have made the gathering of works by his hand a special 
pleasure ; but no siich collection has ever come into our market 
as is now offered by Mr. J. W. Bouton in this city. It comprises 
four works in oil, a studio scrap-book, a portfolio of studio- 
sketches, and memoranda, studies, drawings and photographs, 
and an , account-book which is not the least interesting feature of 
the lot. The pictures in oil include two subjects from "The 
Decameron," one in color and the other in a sepia tint ; a group, 
in which a mediaeval maiden, under the escort of her lover, is hav- 
ing her fortune told by a gypsy seeress in return for her charity 
towards the little Ishmaei of this Hagar of the wildwood ; and 
the half-length figure of a woman, seated, with a large crystal 
globe upon her knee. This last figure exhibits many of the more 
refined characteristics of the painter's treatment of female types, 
and s.hows a face familiar in many of his works ; while in the 
more elaborate composition one can trace its origin to the period 
of strong pre-Raphaelitivn with which the artist's name will 
always be associated, and in which his muse, with brush as well 
as pen, assumed its most original, albeit melancholy and often 
morbid expression. 

H< * * 

The scrap-book is an extraordinary collection of odds and ends. 
It contains, pasted as closely as possible on both sides of each 
sheet, hundreds of tracings, drawings, prints and woodcuts, con- 
sisting of portraits, localities, weapons of war, costumes, armor, 
ancient tools, architecture, ornament — all manner of things, in 
short, of use for artistic reference. For instance, one might, from 
the prints and drawings in this book, trace the history of costume 
down from the day ofthe Druids to our own. Many of the in- 



serted scraps are accompanied by memoranda in the artist's own 
hand. "There are a number of original sketches with pen and 
pencil, in sepia, India ink, and touched with water colors, among 
them ; rare copperplate portraits, old woodcuts of great curiosity, 
and even etchings from the needles of Lucas Van Leyden, Henry 
Aldegrever, Callot and others. The portfolio is stuffed with 
sketches, studies and drawings with pen and pencil ; photographs 
from original drawings by Rossetti, Blake and Flaxman ; and a 
charming water col<ir of " Mignon " playing the lute. Among the 
photographs is one after a pencil portrait from life, in 1866, of 
Christina Rossetti, of extreme beauty of attitude and expression, 
and among the sketches many compositions for well-known 
pictures and decorative works. One of these is of great interest 
as illustrating Rossetti's manner of work. On one side of a sheet 
of paper he has laid out the groups of an elaborate composition 
entirely in the nude. On the other the same figures are sketched 
in their costumes. Several of the photographs are from unpub- 
lished drawings, illustrating his own poems, and there are some 
beautiful studies from nature of flowers, more or less elaborately 

carried out in water colors. 

* • • 

The book of household expenses gives a quaint insight into the 
domestic economy of the Rossetti fam ly. Pretty much every- 
thing that was bought for home consumption between the middle 
of August, 1874 and the end of 1875 is set down. Here one may 
read how the poet-artist's cats consumed catsmeat to the value of 
Sd. weekly ; how he had a tooth for saveloys, which he purchased 
by the sixpennyworth and shilling at a time ; how his model, 
Nicolo Carlo, received from 55. to 7s. per diem, according to the 
length of time he posed, no doubt ; how he bought a stuffed gull 
to decorate his studio for i is., paid 3^. for having his chimneys 
swept, drank Findlater whisky, which he bought by the quantity, 
one bill amounting to £4 45., and gin, for which he paid 2s. 6d. a 
bottle. The payments to the greengrocer, butcher, baker, fish- 
monger, milkman, oilman, laundress and charwoman ; cab hire 
and 'bus fare ; water rates, parish rates and taxe§ ; all figure in 
the schedule. By one page of the entries we find that he paid 
one }ane Long, as under-hbusemaid, £S per annum ; one Mai^ 
Bin, as housemaid and parlormaid, ^18, and one Mrs. May, as 
cook,^^22. His secretary had a salary of £:i a week. Once he 
loaned £s, and once. a begging charity wheedled a subscription of 
£1 out of him. It is evident th t, at the approach of fifty years, 
Rossetti's manner of life was as modest as his assertion of his art. 
He lived, as he painted and wrote, to please himself. 

* * * - 

Mr. Bouton, by the way, shows also an oil portrait of John 
Philip Kemble in the character of Coriolanus, which is worthy of 
a place of honor in any dramatic collection. The work, which is 
from the brush of Richard Evans, a pupil of Sir Thomas Laurence, 
and an excellent colorist and technician, represents the tragedian 
seated, with, a scroll unrolled upon his lap, looking- up, as if in 
inquiry at some unseen intruder on his privacy. The scene is the 
interior of a palace colonnade, with draperies suspended from the 
columns, against whose rich color the figure is relieved. 

* * * ... 

Now that the rage for eighteenth century and empire furniture 
is so strong upon us, it is no wonder that every dealer has Boulie 
pieces and pieces executed in Vernis-Martm to sell to him who 
hath a profound purse. So far, however, I have seen no really 
great pieces of this order in any of the shops, and but few of the 
less important class which have any value. The most desirable 
pieces, indeed, I have fdund in the least pretentious places, and 
the showiest and the most worthless in the great stores. At these 
latter establishments the prices asked are impudently high. And 
yet they find buyers who, while they buy, probably know only a 
littl/s less about the thmgs they are purchasing than the sleek- 
tongued shopkeepers who thus sell them new lamps for old. 

* * * 

In the old building of the Louvre, half fortress, half palace, 
facing then, as it does now, the curious church of Saint Germain 
I'Auxerrois, but closely surrounded at the time by a labyrinth of^ 
dirty and narrow streets, there existed for centuries the workshops 
of the king's own artisans, the iWe of their craft, master-workmen 
to the full extent of the word. There sometimes successive gene- 
rations of gifted toilers followed in the track of a prominent ances- 
tor, and added to the reputation of his name. So did the Boulles, 
than whom there never existed more famous furniture designers 
and builders. The founder of this dynasty of artists, Andr6 
Charles Boulie, was born under the royal roof in 1643, and his 
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childhood and early youth were spent in constant contact with 
the pleiad of gifted men who built around Louis XIV the fairy- 
like marvels of Versailles and Marly. He was a Huguenot by 
birth, but it does not appear that himself or his descendants ever felt 
the torments of persecution. Jean Boulle, his father, was also an 
dbiniste of repute, patronized by royal favor. Hardly thirty years 
old, Andr6 Charles had already acquired a reputation of his own 
as a chiseler, a gilder, an inlayer in precious woods and metals, 
a furniture-maker, and had received from the royal household 
letters patent as architect, engraver and sculptor to the king. As 
one proof of his high proficiency in many branches of the grand 
art, we find Andre Charles Boulle soon elected a member of that 
illustrious corporation, of such difficult access, the Academy of 
St. Luc. Later, when it became the fancy of Louis XIV to erect 
in the sandy plains of Versailles that palace which represents so 
well in our time the sarcophagus of pompous royalty, he opened a 
large workshop in the castle itself, for Andre Charles Boulle's sole 
use, and entrusted to his taste and care the creation of the most 
marvelous examples of the wood-worker's art. Later still, when 
the Dauphin, the.grandfather of Louis XV, came of age to " start 
housekeeping " on his own account, the king took a special pride 
in allowing Boulle to let his rich fantasy run wild in a series of 
niagnificent furniture specimens. The Dauphin's apartments were 
soon famed the world over, and the foreign ambassadors were 
shown its marvels by the Great King himself. 

Stamped thus officially with his master's approval, Andre Charles 
Boulle received orders from all parts of Europe, and could have 
acquired, in a comparatively short time, a considerable fortune. 
They speak of 50,000 livres paid him by the financier Samuel Ber- 
nard, for an inlaid desk, and some law-suits concerning other or- 
ders, as well as the royal accounts still preserved amongst govern- 
ment papers, have established the high value set, even in his life- 
time, upon the least piece of work issuing from his hands. In spite 
of all his fame and success, Andr6 Charles Boulle seems to have 
always suffered for want of ready cash. His artistic soul never re- 
sisted the temptation of increasing his enormous collection of 
engravings, original drawings from tlie masters, bric-a-brac of all 
kinds and origin. He was even threatened with imprisonment for 
debt, and the King had to declare his Louvre lodging a legal place 
of retreat for Boulle's body and belongings. But the Royal will 
could not protect him against fire, and, on the 30th day of August, 
1720, the rooms, workshops, etc., of Boulle were burnt down, en- 
gulfing in the blaze nearly 400,000 livres of the rarest artistic 
treasures. The blow was bitter for the aged artist whose talents 
showed already undisputed signs of senility. He struggled hard, 
however, and went again to work with unabated energy. The 
Dukes of Savoy, Lorraine and Baviere sent him royal orders, the 
first Bourbon King of Spain, Philip V, called him to Buen Re- 
tiro to construct some of its admirable furniture gems. But 
fashion itself seemed, after a few years more, to turn its fickle at- 
tention away from the octogenarian artist, and, in 1732, Andr6 
Charles Boulle passed over to his four sons the sceptre of his 
unique royalty, and laid himself down to rest. 

In the hands of the younger Boulles, the exquisite taste and the 
perfect workmanship of Andr6 Charles were not long in de- 

fenerating, so that. While there may be a considerable supply of 
toulle pieces in the shops, only the minor portion of it has the 
value of that great art on which the reputation of the house is 

built up. 

* » « 

What is said of the Boulle family is to be repeated of the pro- 
ductions of the Martins, varnishers to the Royal House of France, 
and painters of no mean accomplishments. ' Robert Martin, the 
supposed discoverer of that special French lacquer which suc- 
ceeded, for a time, in supplanting, in the estimation of the connois- 
seurs, the precious varnishes imported from China and Japan, was 
born in Paris in 1706, of very humble parentage. He renewed, 
with his three brothers, the persistent researches for a perfect 
home-made varnish, undertaken, with partial success, by Le Roy, 
Langlois, and Louis Le Hongre. The chemical discovery thus at- 
tributed to the brothers Martin was long supposed lost again, and 
it is only recently, with the revival of a universal interest for the 
lovely ornamentations of the Eighteenth Century, that at least 
partially successful efforts have been made to realize similar 
effects with what is thought to be the exact reproduction of the 
Vernis Martin. It has often been asserted that the Martin lacquer 
is far inferior in durability to the Chinese and Japanese varnishes. 
Certain it is that the early works of the kind undertaken by the 
famed brothers have not favorably resisted the attacks of time 



Some of these masterpieces hardly endured until the time of the 
Revolution. But, later, the discovery being perfected through 
their untiring efforts, the Martins produced a varnish of great sol- 
idity as well as beauty, and whole cabinets and boudoirs, not to 
speak of panels and smaller objects, preserve to this day, in all 
their brilliancy, the memory of these accomplished artists. In 
their time, however, the principal use to which the new varnish 
was put consisted in the decoration of coaches, of Sedan-chairs, 
and of furniture de grand luxe. The cost of producing the Ver- 
nis Martin was, and still is, enormous, and the brass work, the 
woods employed, the paintings themselves added much to the 
original cost. The Marquise de Pompadour paid 58,208 francs 
for the Vernis Martin work in the Chateau of Bellevue, a sum 
that would represent now forty or fifty thousand dollars. It took 
sometimes years to pamt just one ceiling, as at the Chateau of 
Madame du Chatelet, the special friend of Voltaire. Another friend 
of the Ferney philosopher, later his bitterest enemy, Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, sent for one of the Martins to decorate a whole 
cabinet in his new palace of Sans Souci. Here the ornaments are 
found in relief ; flowers, birds, fruits, painted in what the herald- 
ists call proper colors, upon a yellow ground. This is, in the 
opinion of all amateurs, the best and most perfectly preserved 
specimen of the Vernis Martin. I remember going over from 
Berlin, during the European Congress of 1878, to contemplate this 
masterpiece of the varnisher's ingenuity, and can only urge all 
tourists wending their way through the porap'ously dreary and 
pretentiously prosaic capital of the HohenzoUerns, to give an 
afternoon to the same pilgrimage. Perhaps, having done so, they 
will not as easily fall' victims to the gentry who prey upon the 

collector along Fifth avenue. 

» * * 

In the interests of any possible purchasers of Boulle furniture 
and of Vernis Martin decorated pieces, I would here call the at- 
tention of my readers to two facts. In the first place, the origi- 
nal examples of the work of both these dynasties of artisaii-artists, 
do not come up for sale in the usual run of business. All pieces 
from their hands have been catalogued, as it were, and their 
present abode is well known. At great sales, like the San Donato, 
the Hamilton, the Blandford, the Bentinck, a few such, specimens 
may go off under the hammer of the auctioneer. Prices in such 
cases are enormous, but the demand— the rush indeed, is still in- 
finitely greater than the offer, and millionaires only can compete 
for the possession of such treasures. They have, no necessity to 
pass into the channels of speculative trade. The first amateurs of 
Europe stand ready to acquire them, without question of price, 
and at prices no dealer would risk upon them for sale in this 
country. Neither in- Paris nor in London could any syndicate of 
dealers show you, of genuine specimens, such collections, such 
veritably inexhaustible stocks of these pieces, as you may pur- 
chase, if you are foolish enough, in one shop I might name in 

New York. 

^ * * 

However, copies still remain, obtainable at something like mod- 
erate figures from honest hands, but even then not at low figures by 
any means. The production of the copies is, like that of the origi- 
nals, laborious, slow and expensive, and the furniture-makers and 
decorators who dare to present copies, really honest, worthy copies, 
of these masterpieces are very few indeed, and can command their 
own valuations. The Boulle style is legion; the copies of Boulle are 
scarce, and become, year after year, more warmly coveted as un- 
doubtedworks of art. Of the Vernis Martin I know but of two imi- 
tators, and they also can sell ten times more specimens than they 
produce. "The main point in the matter is to obtain from an hon- 
est dealer — for happily there are a few such — or from an intelligent 
expert, if you can discover one this side of the Atlantic; from a man 
who has handled the only original articles and pried into the mys- 
actually teries of inlaid work and lacquering as a fine art; an opinion 
as to the comparative and intrinsic value of a copy. Then and then 
only, instead of a Genre Boulle such as the Rue St. Antoine manu- 
factures by the thousand for the delectation of the retired cocotte, 
the enriched butcher, and the patron of the bric-a-brac bandits of 
New York, you may hope to possess and to enjoy the faithful re- 
production of some of the exquisite furniture marvels that Louis 
XIV admired in his lofty manner, of one of those painted cabinets 
in which Marie Antoinette preserved her jewel boxes and her 
loveliest bric-a-brac, of one of those escritoires that held the 
state secrets of a Pompadour, and of one of those couches soiled 

by the amours of a Dubarry. 

* * * 

For my part, I hold to the opinion, that where one cannot pos- 
sess the original of such works, a faithful copy is next to be de- 
sired. I am well aware that this opinion is not general with us, 
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and that those who buy poor copies at the price of great originals 
would not condescend to give an honest price for honestly pre- 
sented reproductions. We have among us, however, a few persons 
of genuine taste, who, thinking for themselves, are above the small 
superstition of confiding collectorship by which the sharks of the 
trade thrive. Thus, only the other day, at the studios of Georges 
A. Glaenzer & Co. in this city, I saw the most beautiful repro- 
duction conceivable, executed for a lady of this city, in faithful 
perfection, from the famous Marie Antoniette boudoir, at Fon- 
tainebleau. This masterpiece of Barthelemy, a fairy dream of 
gold and silver flushed with rose, employed in the-painting the best 
art of M. C. Guibert, working, upon permission procured from the 
French Minister of Fine Arts by Mr. Glaenzer, from the originals, 
on the spot. The famous Diana's Mantel, having been removed 
from the boudoir with the some august authority, had been re- 
produced in Carrara statuary, marble and bronze, differing only 
from the original in its freshness of effect. The general eSect of 
this apartment, furnished as it will be in conformance with 
the original, will be matchless upon the continent. The lady to 
whose taste and judgment we owe its existence might have com- 
manded an original scheme of decoration, which would, as is the 
rule, -have been compounded of many pilferings from many 
sources, more or less showy and tasteful as the designers limita- 
tions might decree. Here she possesses a duplicate of a historic 
apartment in the first place, and in the second, of one which is 
conceded to represent the most refined and exquisite art of a 
period at which such art was carried to its highest and happiest 
pitch. 

* * * 

It has been a distinguishing characteristic of the many beauti- 
ful works of interior decoration with which Mr. Glaenzer has 
enriched our great houses, that he has consistently and conscien- 
tiously endeavored in them to apply the masterpieces of an older 
art, rather than to create that hybrid decoration which passes for 
original with us. One may well believe that his task has been no 
easy one. Our national predilection for bold show does not yield 
lightly to argument. But the growth of taste among us has been 
steady, and we are commencing to recognize the fact that mere 
eccentricity in any art, is not true art. The country has been 
plastered over with monstrosities of architecture and of decora- 
tion hideous to contemplate and horrible to live with. It is about 

time for the tide to turn. 

* * » 

How, once the collecting mania besets its victim, an apparently 
insignificant affair will take up the attention of a man otherwise 
full of business is illustrated by the hobby of Mr. H. C. Nevins, 
thegreatjute-mill owner of Methuen, Mass. Mr. Nevins's fad is 
Malacca canes. As is well known, these sticks are of the rattan 
species. They are indigenous to India, where they spring up like 
reeds to a height of twenty-five feet, tapering from a diameter of 
two inches at the root to a quarter of an inch at the upper end. 
They are composed of sections or shoots of various lengths, for 
all the world like an open telescope, and the quest.of the Malacca 
hunter is for a plant with suflScient length in a single joint or di- 
vision to be of use for a walking-stick. The vagaries of color are 
another feature of the Malacca, the scale running from a milk- 
white to a brown-black, with perhaps several hundred shades be- 
tween these two extremes. Taste and opinion vary as to which is 
the most precious color, and for as long a time as there have been 
collectors of sticks, there have no doubt been people who have 
soug^ht for certain specimens just as eagerly as the porcelain 
maniac searches for peculiar firings. Yet in this country, such 
exacting taste is but slightly developed, and for that reason Mr. 
Nevins is, perhaps, the foremost person in his peculiar field of 
collectorship among us. 

* * * 

- It was in England, some years ago, that Mr. Nevins first learned 
the rarity and beauty of the Malacca stick, and from the moment 
his attention was drawn in this direction, he has been on the look- 
out for the finest and rarest specimens. Last month he arrived 
here on the Ctiy of Paris, upon a call from the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, to whose staff he belongs, and immediately he set foot in 
New York he succumbed to his fad. He made himself a list of the 
walkmg-stick makers from the city directory, and with an enthu- 
siasm which defied weather and the calls of business, explored the 
town to learn, by personal investigation of every stickmakers' 
stock, if It were possible to find anything equal to his own possess- 
ions. Chancing upon an expert and connoisseur of the same 
article, they joined company and together ransacked every estab- 
lishment ; and they were happy to proclaim at last that among the 
tnousands of Malacca? they had seen, not one equalled those 



already owned by Mr. Nevins. It may thus be understood how 
difficult it must be to find a choice stick of this kind, and it is not 
to be wondered at that a fine example brings in London from /20 
to £y> for a cane without mounting of any sort. But Mr. Nevins 
has not yet completed his tour in search for what he has not got. 
He proposes to go through the United States to California, and 
. then to India, the home of the Malacca, to have every possible 
stick pass through his hands until his collection can be perfected 
and pronounced the finest in the world. 

* * * 

At present there is an active rivalry in this country among col- 
lectors of crystal balls. The objective point is to own the largest 
and most perfect specimen, and, as owners of rare crystals are 
always timid in answering as to the correct size of their largest 
ball, a good deal of mystery invests the matter even among them- 
selves. It is safe to say, however, that Mr. William Rockefeller 
still holds the palm of being the possessor of the largest absolutely 
perfect crystal sphere on the continent. A rival collector, some 
time ago, commissioned an expert, who went to Japan, to purchase 
a ball of about 7 inches diameter that had been offered for $10,000, 
but before the voyager arrived in Japan the ball was sold to aa 
English collector. The expert was then instructed to go to the 
Prince of Mito, the owner of the famous 7^-inch crystal, and offer 
him §20,000 for his treasure, but unfortunately for the bargain the 
Prince was in no need of funds, and would not sell at any price, 
while but a few years ago he would have taken $17,000 for it, with 
no bidders. So the expert has returned without a large crystal, 
and reports it quite impossible to find a perfect ball for sale in 
Japan over four inches in diameter. 

* * * 

Mr. R. Austin Robertson, of the American Art Association, 
has disposed of his superb private collection of Oriental art, which 
included such marvelous lacquers, ivory carvings, antique Japanese 
bronzes and work in the precious metals, and a" sumptuous array 
of rugs, which latter, indeed, formed a collection in themselves. 
The sale was made en bloc to Mr. Baumgarten, and the collection 
is already being broken up among private collectors. 

* » * 

Mr. Stoddard Dewey has, I note, returned to Paris, after a 
flying visit to this city, mainly made for the purpose of arranging 
for the publication of a series of Manuals of the Decorative Arts. 
This is the first overflow from the studies which have kept him out 
of his own country so many years, and represents the accruement 
Incidental to his labors in the preparation of the voluminous work 
on the theory of the Fine Arts and their historical development to 
which he has devoted himself. Mr. Dewey is peculiarly fitted by 
education and inclination for such an undertaking, demanding as 
it does the double gifts of the art critic and the bibliophile. Some 
of his finds in the latter line are, indeed, historical. In his art 
studies, the later Byzantine influence has occupied his attention 
since 1889, and he has gathered many curious details of and upon 
ornamental design in Servia and the Danube regions, where he 
passed the summer. He has left, among other hints of possible 
future value to American amateurs, his expression ,of admiration 
for such art-work as the paintings of the Russian, Semiradski, and 
the Dane, Paulsen, and the sculpture of Gustav Eberlein, of Ber- 
lin — names next to unknown here, for no fault of the merit of the 
artists who bear them. Mr. Dewey has, in a private way, put his 
opportunities of travel at the service of collectors, especially in 
connection with his very considerable bibliographical knowledge 
in the sciences and Americana. 

The spirit of Charles Lamb would have revelled, in a duplicate 
sense, at the first formal dinner, for the season, of the Old Curiosity 
Club, which was served on October 23d. The term formal dinner 
applies to these periodical festivals of the Cliib only in so far as to 
distinguish them from the lighter refections to which the members 
gather without special prearrangement. There is no actual for- 
mality about them ; in fact, it is in the absence of conventionalism 
that their chief charm consists. One peculiarity of the dinners is 
that they are always grouped around some special dish, contributed 
by a member. The Club has upon various happy occasions eaten 
roast bear, green turtle, fish from the salmon of Canada and the 
swordfish of New England to the pompano of Florida and other 
large and small game, the spoil of some Old Curiosity's skill as a 
sportsman. At the dinner in question, which was served at the 
residence of Mr. F. R. Kaldenberg, the sculptor, the piece de 
resistance was a magnificent young boar, from the extensive game 
preserves of Mr. Joseph Love, a member of the Club. Roasted 
whole and served with the picturesque ceremonials of a mediaeval 
banquet, this favored animal found an honored grave at the hands 
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and mouths of a numerous company, the poet laureate of the Club, 
Mr. Mortimer Livingston, celebrating its interment witH an ode 
which, could the passing victim have known of it, would have 
rendered it amply content with its fate. The ode, which was ap- 
propriately engrossed on pigskin, with a bristle brush, has been 
added to the Club museum. The banquet was presided over by 
Mr. S. E. Goodwin, the President of the Club, and among the mem- 
bers present were the Rev. Waldo Messaros, Mr. D. J. Ross, the 
autograph collector, of Brooklyn, Mr. Mortimer Livmgston, whose 
choice collection of works by American artists is commencing to 
attract attention, entirely apart from his poetic and mimetic gifts, 
Mr. E. V. Clemens, of the De La Vergne Bottle and Seal Company, 
Mr. Robert M. Mullins, the bronze-founder, Mr. George S. Hamil- 
ton, of Brooklyn, Messrs. Fritz R. and Guido R. Kaldenberg, and 
Mr. Robert FuUerton, the club secretary. Speeches and toasts in- 
terrupted the running fire of conversation, and letters and 
despatchies of regret from absent members were read. One of 
these latter, from South America, promised the shipment of a 
thirty-foot long boa constrictor in time for the next club dinner, 
and the Old Curiosities are now saving their appetites to do the 
occasion justice. 

* * * 

His publisher and printer have given to Mr. Richard Mansfield's 
play of " Don Juan " as sumptuous a setting as the author provided 
it with upon the stage. Beautifully printed in clear-faced type, on 
hand-made paper, with ample margins and admirable proportion of 
pnnt to page, it is ohe of the handsomest volumes that has been 
issued from the De Vinne Press, or distinguished by the imprint of 
Mr. J. W. BOuton, who publishes it for the author. The test of 
printing a play for people to read is a severe one. That " Don 
Juan " sustains it is a credit to the literary fibre which holds the 
tale together. The volume is of a convenient size for the extra- 
illustrator to exercise his art upon, and the edition, which is printed 
from type, is limited to five hundred copies. 

» « « 

Mr. Bernard Quaritch has issued the second volume of the Saga 
Library, in the shape of two transcripts of the Icelandic sagas, 
done into English by William Morris and Eirikr Magunsson. The 
volume includes " The Story of the Ere-Dwellers," with a shorter 
legend, " The Story of the Heath-Slayings." As in the first volume 
of the series, each tale is elucidated with locality-maps and copious 
annotations and indices, and the strange, wild charm of the period 
and people of which they treat possesses the reader like a spell. 
There are raids and burnings, savage revenges, fierce love-makings, 
the screams of war-eagles and the piping of gales, amid which men 
more furious than the elements revel and slay, feast and die, with 
impartial readiness and zest. The stories have the effect of those 
rude but powerful and thrilling old tapestries, in which the art of 
the past commemorates the deeds of a time as completely vanished 
as the habits and the people which made it at once fascinating 
and tragic. 

* * =fs 

My French mail brings me an " Essai sur I'Histoire des Panor- 
amas, et des Dioramas," which is issued from the Imprimerie 
Nationale in Paris, through G. Masson, with many illustrations by 
Edouard Detaille, and plates in photogravure after the famous 
Empire Panorama by Alfred Stevens and Henri Gervex. The 
text is provided by M- Germain Bapst, whose " History of the 
Crown Jewels," published by Hachette in 1889, and crowned by the 
French Academy, is one of the most magnificent and valuable 
historical monographs ever given from the press. By the same 
post, by a curious coincidence, comes the report on the jewelry in 
the Exposition of 1889, by M. L. Falize. I call the coincidence 
curious, since, though the volumes come from different corres- 
pondents, quite unknown to each other, they arrive together and 
are in themselves the productions of two men equally eminent in 
their specialties as experts, and closely allied in a business of the 
greatest historical and artistic interest. 

* * It- 
One of the most original and attractive spots in Paris, to the 

collector of wealth and taste,-is the pretty little house at No. 6 Rue 
d'Antin, in which are located the stores and workshops of the firm 
of Bapst & Falize. The house of Bapst is, probably, the oldest 
commercial establishment in Paris. Tt has been in existence since 
Georges-Frederic Strass, the inventor of the famous imitation of 
the diamond, succeeded to the business of the widow Perrot, 
whose partner he had been since the death of her husband. In 
1734 Strass was granted the title of Jeweler by'Special Privilege to 
the King, and associated with himself in the business his son-in- 
law, Georges Michel Bapst, whose name is perpetuated, after nine 



generations, in which the title of Crown Jewelers has rested in the 
family, down to our own time. During the Eighteenth Century 
the house had its quarters in the apartments of the crown jew- 
eler, in the Louvre: under the Restoration it had its stronghold on 
the Quai de I'Ecole, where it was protected in its guardian- 
ship of the crown jewels by a detachment of the Swiss Guards, 
a hundred strong. To-day, in a little hotel in the Renais- 
sance style, a wonder of taste in design and arrangement, the 
representatives of this ancient and honorable house preside 
over a treasury of the arts which is without a duplicate in the 
world. Not the least interesting featiire of this marvelous estab- 
lishment is the collection of souvenirs applying directly to the 
house, and which it would not part with for the ransom of an em- 
pire. Here are the portraits of the eight forefathers of M. Germain 
Bapst, each of whom assisted in building up this unique business ; 
and in frames and portfolios, carefully preserved, the many orders 
of Ix)uis XV and of Louis XVI, etc., the commissions and other 
documents from their royal hands, relating to their transactions 
with their Jewelers of the Court. An extraordinary library, com- 
prising upwards of 20,000 books, pamphlets, documents and other 
material bearing upon the crown jewels, is unique in the world. 

* * * 

The specialty of the house is jewels and gold and silversmithing: 
but such jewels and such jeweler's work ! Here you find gems of 
an origin more precious than their intrinsic selves; jewels that have 
flashed against the white flesh of queens; signets that upon royal 
fingers have sealed compacts that have created epochs in history; 
diadems from the most splendid courts, and single gems that call 
for chapters in the chronicles of empires. In the cabinets of Bapst 
& Falize you may see the majestic Sancy diamond, and the wonder- 
ful white pearl, known — and justly, too — as The Incomparable; 
while their collections, both ancient and original with them, of 
works in gold, silver and enamels, their medals, bronzes, mount- 
ings, settings, and decorative compositions in the precious metals, 
and combined with ivory, with crystal and with hard stones, stand 
alone. M. Lucien Falize, whose name is united with that of M. 
Bapst, also comes of a family famous in the craft, although not of 
as great antiquity His father, Alexis Falize, was one of the most 
facile and artistic designers and workers in the precious metals in 
modern France, and in 1878 took a Grand Prize at the Exposition. 

» * * 
An interesting section of M. Falize's report is that -which re- 
lates to the house of Tiffany & Co., of this city. He summarizes, 
its history. The house was established on an importing basis by 
Mr. C. L. Tiffany about half a century ago. At first it dealt chiefly in 
Oriental objects. In 1848 it made the traffic in precious stones an 
important part of its business, and in 1851 it commenced to deal 
in works in the precious metals. For a time it was content to de- 
rive its stock from European sources, but at the Paris Exposition 
of 1867 it exhibited some extremely bea.utiful original silverwork 
of a high artistic order, the success of which it confirmed at the 
Philadelphia Exposition of 1876, while in 1878 it scored a triumph 
at that of Paris, where it actually created, in that city of art, a 
taste for the collection of American creations. As may be remem- 
bered, this house received, at the Exposition, upon which Mr. 
Falize's report is based, the Grand Prize in its section. The re- 
port pays a tribute, as warm as just, to the late Mr. Edward 
C. Moore, the art director of the house. The volume has, for 
frontispiece, an etching after the superb gold panel, executed by 
Bapst & Falize, after a design modelled by Meissonier, as a souve- 
nir of the Exposition to President Carnot. 

* * * 

It is announced, by the bye, that, in conjunction with M. Emile 
Picot, M. Germain Bapst will make an elaborate catalogue for the 
Due d'Aumale of the art treasures at Chantilly, the great property 
and palace which the Duke presented to the French people. 

* * * 

A special Japan paper copy of their authorized English edition 
of Henry Houssayes " Cleopatra " has been prepared by Duprat 
& Co. in regally sumptuous style. The text is provided with four 
exquisite original aquarelles by Mesples, representing respectively 
the reception of Antony by the Queen in her barge; the jest of 
the salted fish, fastened to the vain warrior's hook by order of his 
mistress ; the death of Antony and the death of Cleopatra. The 
binding is by De Samblancx-Weckesser, and shows a rich inlay- 
ing of mosaics in blue and red with interlacing gold tooling, on a 
ground of Nile-green Levant, enclosed in a border of parallel gold 
tooling, strengthened with inlays of deep blue. The mosaics carry 
as centres the winged searabeus and the full-blown lotus alternate- 
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ly, and the doublet is of plain russet leather set off by a delicate 
gold-tooling on an overlapping border of the Nile-green leather 
of the cover. No more original or effective work has been seat to 
us by the original and effective artists whose imprint is stamped 

upon the doublet. 

* * * 

Another beautiful binding recently imported by this house and 
shown at the Grolier Club, is the work of Ruban & Meunier, for 
the "Armee Francaise" by Detaille and Richard. This binding is 
of Levant morocco, red, polished and brilliant as a shield of gold. 
The decorations are a chain, the links of which are colored in 
bronze, the spears in old gold, and the eagles in silver ; laurel 
wreaths with green leaves surround the boards, and in the middle 
are blue and white flags, with a cuirass of bronze and silver. The 
centre has an inscription in the form of a martial invocation for 
the French Army, speaking of honor and of discipline. 

* * * 

Our amazing tariff has perpetrated another neat little joke on 
itself. Last month the protest of John A. Macsorley & Son, of 
New York, as to duties levied on certain photographic negatives 
imported May 27, 1891, was decided adversely to the appellants. 
The negatives were assessed for duty at 60 per cent. The import- 
ers claimed that they were entitled to free admission on the 
ground that they were taken by an American citizen who prac- 
ticed amateur photography on his journey abroad ; but the wise 
tariff wagged its hydrocephalic head, and decreed that if America 
is not a good enough country for American amateurs to go Kodak- 
ing in, they must contribute a fine towards the protection of our 
scenery from foreign competition. 

* « * 

The change in the proprietorship of the publishing house founded 
by D Jouaust has resulted in the dispersion of the remaining copies 
of those issues under his imprint by which he became renowned 
as an artist among bookmakers. At Mr. E. F. Bona venture's may 



be found probably the last available examples of some of his 
choicest publications. These include a complete or nearly com- 
plete series of the Petite Bibliotheque Artistique, in large paper 
copies, enriched* with the exquisite etchings by Flamehg, Lalauze, 
Edmond Morin, De Los Rios, Cambray, iSiguillermie, Mouilleron, 
Hedouin, Edouard de Beaumont, J. Garnier, Emile Adan, J. 
Worms, Paul Avril, Louis Leloir and oth'er artists who were en- 
gaged upon the various works taken up. The works themselves 
include Brantome's " Dames Galantes," Cazotte's " Diable Amour- 
eux," the " Roman Comique " of Scarron, " Faublas," " Les Quinze 
Joyes de Mariage," and so on. The Collection Bijou is another 
series, which includes eight or ten classics, from "Daphnis and 
Chloe " to the Idylls of Theocritus, with illustrations by Emile 
Levy, Rochegrosse and others. Mr. Bonaventure has also secured 
for extra-illustration, the house's stock of proof vignettes to its 
various publications. Two sumptuous works, lavishly enriched by 
extra-illustration, are a set of Spooner's " Fine Arts," extended 
from two to four volumes, and one of the Scribner " Encyclopedia 
of the Fine Arts," expanded from four to eight volumes. Both 
works are large paper copies. They have been filled out with por- 
traits of the artists and the finest available specimens of their pro- 
ductions, and are bound in full morocco with rich embellishment 
in gold. 

The Collector has now entered upon its third year. It has 
suffered the various ailments to which young journals, like babies 
and bear's-cubs, are equally liable. It has survived a vast deal of 
wind — on the stomachs of those who did not believe in it — and of 
gas — in the empty vaporings of false friends and interested flat- 
terers. It has got beyond the ag;e of the ricketts, and has, a sturdy 
pair of legs under it. It has cut its eye teeth, and has learned some 
lessons worth knowing. One of these is to heartily thank its 
friends of the past, and to hope that they may be no less friends of 
the future ; for after two years of such good company, it has no 
desire to change it. 



THE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC ASSOCIATION 



T^HE convention, aims and objects of the American Numismatic 
^ Association furnish one of the important novelties of eairly 
fall news. For some time the collectors of coin in the United 
States and Canada have felt the necessity of organized effort in the 
interest of their collecting. We have our National Archological* 
Philatetic and other kindred associations, but nothing has ever 
been attempted, beyond the few spasmodic local societies, in the 
greater interest of the science of Numismatics. The matter has 
been agitated more or less during the year, but not until August 
last did it take definite shape, when a temporary organization was 
effected, and a Committee on Temporary Organization appointed 
to draft a Constitution and By-Laws. This Committee finished 
its work promptly, and called a Convention to be held in Chicago 
on October 7th. At this Convention over thirty members were 
present in person or represented by proxy, and two days were spent 
in the adoption of a Constitution and By-Laws and the transaction 
of such other business as came before the body. The meeting 
was a pleasant and harmonious one, and will undoubtedly be the 
forerunner of a series that will form a bond of union, cause a 
brotherhood of feeling, and be of lasting benefit to collectors as well 
as work to the best interests of the science of Numismatics. 

The American Numismatic Association, as its name would in- 
dicate, is broad in scope. Any collector of coin, or any person in- 
terested in the science, is eligible to membership, if in good stand- 
ing and recommended by two members of the Association. "The 
initiation fee is only fifty cents, payable but once, on entrance, and 
the annual dues a dollar. The Association will have its official 
organ, and any member fulfilling certain requirements may par- 
ticipate in the Exchange Department. The Association starts out 
with sixty charter members, representing the United States, Can- 
ada, Brazil and England, and its members confidently expect, before 
the firet year of its existence rolls around, that it will be the largest 
Association of its kind in the world, and with its increasing years, 
be more useful to the science as it gains in strength and favor. 

The officers elected at the Convention to serve the coming year 
are as follows: 

■ w'^'^^4''^^"'' ^- ^- J«''V'"s, Jr., Lakeside Building, Chicago, III.; 
Vice-President, James Hooper, Port Hope, Ont.; Secretary, Charles 
T. Tatman, 93 Piedmont street, Worcester, Mass.; Treasurer, David 
Harlowe, 28 Mitchell Building, Milwaukee, Wis.; Librarian and 
Curator, S. H. Chapman, Philadelphia, Pa.; Superintendent of Ex- 
change, George W. Rede, Hazelwood avenue, Pittsburg, Pa.; Expert 



on Coins, Ed. Frossard, 787 Broadway, N. Y.; Board of Trustees, W. 
K. Hall, Peterboro, Ont.; C. W. Sleetesneau, Bunker Hill, Ind.; J. A. 
Hechelman, Cullom, 111.; J. F ^ones, Jamestown, N. Y.; H. E. Deats, 
Flemington, N. J. 

The next Convention will be held at Niagara Falls, N. Y., in 
August, during the same week as that of the A. P. A and C. P. S. 
Further information will be cheerfully given at any time on appli- 
cation to the President or Secretary. 



Masterpieces of Etching 



TWO important publications in limited, amateur editions, are announced 
by Mr. Charles Sedelmeyer from Paris. One is an, etching by F. 
Laguillermie after the famous Van Dyck of the Windsor Castle Collection, 
" The Children of Charles I." This lovely and immortal family group is 
rendered by the etcher upon a plate measuring 78 centim. in length by 64 in' 
height, and the edition is to consist of 125 Japan paper proofs at 800 francs, 
each proof to be signed by the etcher and stamped by the London Print- 
sellers' Association, and the plate to be destroyed. This plate, the most im- 
portant work which the distinguished pupil of Flameng has yet produced, is 
a veritable technical masterpiece. It adds to bis honor as a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, of 1882, the crown of the achievements which won him 
that distinction. 

The second plate, in the dimensions of 34 inches length by 23 inches 
height, is by Charles Koepping after Franz Hals's great portrait-picture in 
the Museum of Haarlem, " The Archers of St. George." This splendid 
composition represents the valiant chiefs of the corporation assembled round a 
table. The banquet is ended, and as the last bumpers make the rounds they 
drink to the health and prosperity of their goodly guild and the independence 
of the Low Countries. . The figures are of vital power, natural in attitude 
and mstinct with the spirit of life ; while the naturally jovial humor of the 
artist could not have found more congenial employment than in the hearty 
and genial manhood of his subject. The plate follows worthil;^ after the 
same etcher's masterly reproduction of Rembrandt's "Syndics," issued by 
Mr. Sedelmeyer some years since, and as in the former case, interprets with 
admirable skill and fidelity in black and white the broad and spirited hand- 
ling of the original and the character and animation of the individual figures. 
The edhion is limited to 125 proofs, at 1,000 francs, signed by the etcher 
and stamped by the Printsellers' Association of London, the plate to be 
destroyed after the edition is printed. 

Subscriptions for the proofs may be made directly to Charles Sedelmeyer, 
6 Rue de la Rochefoucauld, Paris, or through M. Knoedler & Co.^ and other 
prominent art houses in the United States. 



